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THE ESTHETICS OF DRESS.* 

By MRS. HAWEIS. 




Help in Pictures. 

HERE are innumerable costumes which may be 
adapted to these seven rules. Many of the old 
masters offer suggestions in their portraits as 
well as in their subject pictures. Early painters, 
such as Quentin Matsys and Van Eyck, re- 
present the dresses worn in their time with 
the utmost detail, and if we prune away some 
of the excrescences (as we ought in the costume of any age), a 
most beautiful and reasonable attire is often to be found. For 
instance, Herodias's daughter in the large triptych, by Matsys, 
in the Antwerp Gallery, offers a good illustration. She wears a 
dress of the richest cloth of gold, fitting the whole figure closely, 
but (unlike our present travestie of a good fashion) falling in 
plentiful folds about the feet. The dress was no doubt gored 
exactly as our own were three or four years ago. A loose and 
drooping belt which neither cuts the body in two nor compresses 
the shape, its tone of colour "carried out" by the borders of 
her skirt. A square low bodice, and sleeves elegantly puffed 
and slashed — not like the vile and clumsy slashes turned out by 
our dressmakers. The hair is visible through the golden net, 
and simply arranged, one magnificent jewel hanging from her 
delicate throat ; and with the sole exception that the pattern of 
the rich robe is rather too large for so small a face, there is 
nothing about the costume which contradicts any of the afore- 
given seven rules. The skirt betrays the form by being full 
enough to admit of easy action, and in length and weight it was 
not too cumbersome for the agility which pleased fifteenth- 
century Flemings, and which was naturally supposed to be of 
the kind that satisfied Herod. 

Rubens and Van Dyck have given us numerous examples of 
how the sixteenth-century garb could be idealized, how the 
worst blots could be softened away, and the best points ac- 
centuated, how the features of the body might be marked even 
through buckram and box-plaits. Some of their stately satin- 
clad beauties wear dresses which are artistically good, and 
whilst possessing a larger repertory of material and other orna- 
ment, include many advantages of the Greek costume. The 
dresses are of a form which, though artificial, does not contradict 
the lines of the body. 'Titian's Daughter* raising the casket 
above her head — the kneeling figure robed in amber satin, in 
Rubens' s ' Descent from the Cross ' (much alike, with the little 
scarf echoing the annsxoviov round the shoulders) — are further 
illustrations. Sir Joshua Reynolds, of course, offers infinite 
examples of graceful and idealized fashions; so did Romney 
and many more. 

It is not needful to follow the shape of the body servilely, 
otherwise one would have to make " tights" the beau ideal of 
dress ; and this would properly not be dress at all, as it would 
add nothing to nature, which dress, with its contributions of light 
and shadow, colour and texture, is certainly expected to do. 
To add new charms, to supply defective nature, but never to 
deny or harass her, is the duty of dress. Thus a large sleeve, a 
long stomacher, do not necessarily contradict the human form, if 
the features of the form are felt in spite of them, for this is merely 
dress-accentuation, not dress-deformity. A full skirt does not 
contradict the lines of the hips unless the plaits exaggerate the 
just width— like the grotesque but recently popular " bustle "— 
or turn the smooth curve into an angle, as did the farthingale. 
The Elizabethan ruff, though an excrescence, did not deny 
nature when the shoulders were visible beneath or through it ; 
the fantastic pickardil (Fig. 7) no more denied the human form 
than a screen does behind the back. But when the shoulders are 
padded beyond the possible width of healthy embonpoint, as 

* Continued from page 131. 



we see in some sixteenth-century portraits ; when the man's 
trunk-hose or the shot-bellied doublet of James I. suggests false, 
anatomy or unnatural shape ; or tight stays squeeze the ribs into 
the form of V when the body is really far more like an H— there 
we see the abuse of dress, the denial of the natural lines, a 
detestable and shameless simulation of disease or deformity 
from which Art knowledge, in the absence of nature-knowledge 
— or Art feeling— might and ought to protect us. 

Rubens and Van Dyck lived on the edge of the abyss into which 
Art fell, and nearly perished. What does the next generation show 
us ? The " costumes " — nondescript confusions of lines and hues 
which some of Kneller's graceful ghosts consist of— " high Art," 
Heaven save the mark ! — but not Art which cultivates or teaches 
the people ; and not fit to be reproduced. It is clever, affected, 
trifling with nature and Art— sights indeed with little human 
about them, though he playfully calls them "portraits;" a 
dream of a lovely human form, a wisp of curtain being violently 
blown across a breezeless sky, and in the foreground a wisp of a 
dream of a fabric, apparently supported by the air, rather as a 
shield before beauties than clothing which drapes and belongs 
to limbs. This is not costume-painting — this is not true Art — 
and it is too false to be beautiful. When the common dress is 
too ungainly and grotesque to be able to lend anything to Art, 
Art becomes too attenuated and filmy to be able to contribute 
anything but affectations to the world. Here we reach Bathos, 
after which a reaction maybe expected in a totally new direction. 

The Godfrey Kneller style of portraiture ought to be christened 
the " Curly-whirly school." Rubens, that superb master, with his 
unfortunate facility of covering acres of canvas, and his frequent 
impatience of doing his best work (or even his own work at all) 
in large pieces — Rubens, alas ! was the father of the slapdash 
style : as Michael Angelo was the father of that race of swollen 
and bloated boys which stand on clocks. The slight flaw, or 
even eccentric force, in the master creates a gaping chasm or 
glaring solecism in the scholars, weaker and weaker all down the 
ladder : as in the case of those " aesthetic " writers who admire 
Mr. Ruskin, and make his language sound ridiculous by em- 
ploying it to express nothing. But in studying a master we 
must take him on his highest level, and in studying an artist for 
purposes of costume we must exercise our power of selection, 
founded upon some definite understanding of the human form 
and the general objects of dress. 

After culling a hint or two as to colour and details which 
nothing can teach so well as one's own eyes, there are many 
ways no doubt of redeeming an imperfect figure without carica- 
turing or denying its proper specialities ; e.g. certain trimmings 
skilfully devised will lessen the apparent size of the waist, or 
make the shoulders appear more sloping, without crushing in 
the bones or internal organs, or sawing a piece off the unruly 
limb. A horizontal armhole lowers, as a perpendicular one 
heightens, the shoulder ; converging seams or trimmings from 
the bust to the waist, either possessing shadows or a marked 
tone of colour, diminish the apparent breadth of the waist, while 
increasing the apparent width of the bust, without any real 
repression or padding. A thin arm may be improved by a thick 
sleeve-lining ; hips too mean may be improved by the thickness 
of petticoats which would spoil another figure. These are strata- 
gems fair enough, that suggest themselves as preferable to 
collapsing into the misery of ugliness and pretending not to 
care : these considerations are also potent enough to prove the 
absurdity of the whole of society confining itself to a livery. 
But the facility of the means often tempts those who need them 
not, to gild refined gold in the hope of new triumphs ; or in 
certain cases envious self-consciousness employs the instinct to 
spoil with the cry that the body is "sinful," and ought to be 
punished and crushed and forgotten— and human credulousness, 
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ignorance, and timidity have often given in to cries as silly and 
as mischievous. 

But the body is 7iot sinful : we are told on the highest authority 
that it was created "very good" and on the best model — "in 
the image of God created He man," and its shape when let 
alone is presumably the same as it was "in the beginning." 
The spectacle of the human frame ftcr se is as completely un- 
moral as the growing of a tree, or the sense of sight ; it is only 
the mood brought to bear upon it which can convey into it 
any moral significance. Therefore, the question of how much 
it is "right" to exhibit by dress depends largely upon habit, 
and ought to be determined by aesthetic rules, which would 
naturally adopt a "golden mean " to the common requirements 



of ugly and handsome : but no doubt the more the body is 
covered, the greater is the loss to comfort and picturesque effect ; 
and the less it is covered, the more difficult it becomes to " pro- 
tect, conceal, and display" with grace and advantage. 

When the common dress was as ugly and outrageous to all 
comfort and grace as dress can be, in crinoline-time, I have 
heard matrons sigh over fully draped portraits by Romney and 
Reynolds, wherein the human form determined the folds. " How 
could people wear such a shocking dress ? " But they did wear 
it — and how are we the worse for having them for grandmothers ? 
And surely they would have criticized the crinoline for as great 
indecency as unaccustomed eyes saw in the clinging skirt. 
Certainly the body will never degrade us — it is we who degrade 




the body ; and that we do so is abundantly proved by many of 
the diseases of modern life brought on by sedentary and worse 
habits, egregious fashions, and unreasonable prejudices. 

Originality versus Precedent. 

The practice of everybody wearing a livery is as mischievous 
to Art as it is unsuited to the community. A large margin for 
originality, the evidence of an individual mind, ought to be 
allowed in dress as in other departments of Art, and until 
" taste " is admitted to be free we can never have any national, 
or any good Art whatever in England. 

It is because orthodoxy is the natural antagonist of new 
developments that I spoke earlier of Art knowledge being often 
opposed to the higher thing, Art feeling, which it ought properly 
to guide without over-restraint. 



We cannot value too highly the labours of our greatest con- 
noisseurs in formulating this orthodoxy, and the Art rules which 
are all founded upon Art's highest discoveries hitherto. Still the 
future may have discoveries as well. Art knowledge is useful to 
teach appreciation, and sometimes to awake the latent faculty ; 
Art knowledge is valuable in saving genius the trouble of 
hammering out its own experience through years of blunders ; 
but the rules are ofttimes pressed too far. We are told we must 
not be independent of past teaching, must not reproduce certain 
effects, must not contrast certain colours, must not employ 
" illegitimate " means ; in fact, whilst it nurses a great mass of 
mediocre talent without which we might do very well, this cut- 
and-dried Decalogue of Art is apt to drive real power, often 
wild and hors de regie, into a groove so narrow that it can- 
not develop, and so dies. A very strong personality may 
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give a certain cachet of refinement or coarseness, boldness 
or quiet, to its own use of the grammar of " legitimate " orna- 
ment—even to the livery of modern costume; still England is 
the most difficult field for such efforts, because the English 
more than any other nation cling to Precedent as to a most 
pleasing and precious fetish ; and when Art is practised tra- 
ditionally, not instinctively, it is only a very strong bent which 
can shake off the fetters. The Royal Academy still rejects 
Burne Jones's effects as "not legitimate;" inartistic people 
still sneer at the " High Art " colours and shapes, and wonder 
"how people can make themselves so conspicuous ; " the un- 
cultured public still buy the sausage-shaped horse soldered on a 
silver tazza, and would not buy a properly modelled one if it cost 
a little more. 

But there are many who look forward to a real Art revival in 
England which will teach the masses, without aping the Greeks, 
to appreciate and criticize beauty in all directions and under 
all expressions, as the Greek populace were able to do. 

Pseudo- Classicism. 

We have said so much about the Greeks that it may interest 
some among us to trace the long-lived, I had almost said un- 
broken, influence which the Greek dress has exercised upon 
us since the early time when Rome imposed it as her own 
upon her insular colony.' We have not space here for an 
exhaustive treatise upon the details of domestic and official garb 
about which the scent of the rose-leaves may be said to have per- 
manently hung ; how hat and hood, belt and tunic, betray their 
Phrygian or Grecian origin, and how there must be something 
very nearly, though not quite, applicable to our English consti- 
tution in these classic habits, or we should not try so persist- 
ently to follow them ; but we may briefly compare the two most 
violent classic fits which have attacked England, in the six- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries— the one half playful, the 
other formed on the most serious study of Greek principles as 
reflected in the fashion of dress. 

Imitation Romans. 

It does not seem to be generally understood that the two 
most grotesque fashions which ever caricatured us were the 
result of trying to fit the Greek dress to England. The figure 
of Queen Elizabeth, King's Library, British Museum, a mere 
clothes-prop, wherein every line of the human frame was con- 
tradicted, shows us one classic fit in extremis. Fig. 7 shows 
a milder form. The imitation Greek (Fig. 8, time of the First 
Empire), in her puny, miserable array, suffering as painfully 
from too little clothing as her ancestress had suffered from too 
much, shows us the other. 

The Renascence of Art broke upon Italy first, then England, 
at a time when the costume was especially stiff and artificial, 
yet when Art was greatly patronised by the rich; and it is 



curious enough to observe the way in which the Renascence 
was hinted at in such walking mounds of silk and slashes as 
Figs. 7 and 11 (from Fairholt's " Costume"), and how little it 
reformed the dress in either country. As the antique sculptures 
were unearthed, and Greek influence on Roman Art projected 
itself through Roman influence upon Art in England, we per- 
ceive an abortive attempt to imitate the ancient Roman habits. 
The tailor mixed up indiscriminately what was Roman and 
what was Greek. Anything dug up would do with which to play 
at being classic. The heavy English brocades were too precious 
to be sacrificed, so they were " adapted." High heels, just in- 
vented, were likewise not to be ignored — still the shoes could be 
trimmed something like a sandal. The ruff was a sweet novelty, 
but that could be " worked in " too, and most absurd the medley 
was. Henry VIII. presents the first signs of the change. The 
scaly corselet of the Latin warrior (of which Henry's own broad 
doublet, by-the-bye, is a careful copy), and the bunched- up skirts 
of marble goddesses, were grafted stupidly on stomacher and 
farthingale. We may see this version of the classic fold (koAttoc) 
clearly in Fig. 7. The very halo of saints, or the protective plate 
of statues mistaken for a halo, seems to have been at times"aimed 
at in hat (Fig. 10), or pickardil (Fig. 7). The double girdle with 
robe drawn through it was apparently not understood ; but the 
fulness at the hips adapted itself comfortably to the drum in 
which the fashionable ladies strutted. I have some old Italian 
tapestry where we see two girdles bearing up the dress on the 
hips, whilst a close bodice with its own (a third) waist is worn 
above ; with other indisputable signs of a grievous travestie of 
classic garb, rather worse than Fig. 7, if possible. Meanwhile 
men quadrupled their apparent muscle by bran-stuffed trunk- 
hose (Fig. 11) cut into long slashes which recalled the warriors' 
plated protection, till their outline emulated, then excelled, the 
grotesque figures which gesticulate on Greco- Etruscan pottery 
(Fig. 12). Strangely enough, this was the decadence of a mode 
founded on Art research and enthusiasm for old Rome ! 

To the same Greco -Roman excavations we trace the origin of 
the stomacher itself, the shot-bellied doublet, taken from the 
corselet with the magnified peak weighted with shot, and tabs. 
The tabs seen in Hollars prints of middle-class women, square, 
but with' one round tab in front (Fig. 14), for long puzzled me. 
The square tabs are clearly traceable to the early Greek armour, 
belt and all; in fact, the whole bodice was not unlike Fig. 3. 
The first indication of the cape or scarf, called the " falling 
whisk," seems to suggest the shoulder-pieces (see Fig. 4), 
which in later Greece took a stiffer form (Fig 3) ; but the round 
tab in the centre, like the round stomacher, can, I think, only be 
attributed to some remembrance of the conventional drawing of 
heroic muscles, called rectus and obliquus externus (Fig. 5). 
In fact, there is hardly any detail of costume belonging to the 
classics which we cannot see echoed in England during the 
fifteenth to the eighteenth centuries. 



(To be continued.) 



STATUE TO GOETHE AT BERLIN. 




STATUE to Johann Wolfgang Goethe was un- 
veiled in June at Berlin. It stands in the Thier- 
garten, between the Brandenburger Gate and 
the Kbniggratzer Strasse. The great poet, it is 
true, was born in a city which only became Prus- 
sian after the events of 1866, but it surely would 
have been unseemly if the capital of Prussia, as 
of that now free and unified German-speaking nation of which 
the author of " Faust " is as yet the greatest literary and creative 
outcome, and which he, more than most others, discovered to the 
outer world and dignified by his writings, had omitted to raise a 
fair and lasting monument to his memory. It is long since the 
project was first resolved upon, nigh upon a quarter of a century, 
but it was not until 1876, nearly fifty years after the poet's death, 



that the renowned sculptor, Fritz Schaper, the author of the monu- 
ments to Lessing, Bismarck, and Moltke, and of the colossal 
' Victory ' in the Arsenal, was commissioned to undertake the 
work. The central figure, draped in a long mantle and standing 
upon a pedestal, is eight feet high, and represents the poet in the 
prime and vigour of his power. In an imposing attitude and 
with prophetic eye he looks forth with a gaze that seems to 
penetrate and explore the universe and its mysteries. The 
fine features and intellectual brow are portrayed with wonder- 
ful fidelity. Three groups of figures surround the base of 
the pedestal, representing Lyric Poetry, Tragic Poetry, and 
Science. The whole work is of solid Carrara marble, and its 
effect is enhanced by the background of foliage of the Thier- 
garten. 



